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} SLE Tyrol played its most impor- 


tant part in the history of the 

world during the middle ages. 
Threaded upon that great artery of civ- 
ilization, a Roman military road, the 
Imperial eagles passed through it on 
their way to conquer the barbarians of 
the north; and later these same bar- 
barians poured south through it, lured 
by the sunshine and the gold of Italy. 
Later still came the caravans of armed 
merchants; then the motley array of 
the Crusaders; and at their heels the 
turbulent armies of the great Hohen- 
stauffen emperors. Bordered upon by 
four separate and hostile nations, Ve- 
netians, Italians, Swiss and Bavarians, 
itself the main gateway between the 
north and south, if the Tyrol is today, 
as it has been called, the ‘+ play-ground 
of Europe,” it was then its battle-ground 
and highway. 

And having once been the centre of 
the whirlpool, having been so gorged 
with life, it seems as if the nation were 
not content to play a shrunken part in 
the nineteenth century, when other 
routes through Europe and the shifted 
current of traffic had diverted the tide ; 
but, after the fashion of all dwindled 
importance, had looked askance at later 
customs, and clung tenaciously to those 
of its prime. In manners and in archi- 
tecture the Tyrolese are today the most 
medizval people in Europe. 

There are reasons enough, and not 


fanciful ones, to account for this ; — the 
stolidness of the national mind, the con- 
servativeness of the people, their attach- 
ment to their native soil, their shyness 
and distrust of strangers, and, above 
all, the fact that a large part of the 
population is more than six months in 
the year completely isolated in Alpine 
solitudes from all communication with 
the outer world. 

So vitally has the spirit of bygone 
times survived among this people that 
the Tyrolese peasant of today may be 
said to present a striking picture of 
what life and character must have been 
in the middle ages. Given to bouts of 
hard drinking, bold and warlike in his 
youth, cool, sturdy and _ self-possessed 
in his age, he still proves superiority 
not by mental keenness but by physical 
prowess, as did his ancestors, the rob- 
ber-barons, who built the castles that 
crown every point of vantage. A gen- 
uine Tyrolese fights for the pure brute 
joy of the fighting. Let him but turn the 
black-cock feather which adorns his 
hat so that the curve or hook at its 
extremity turns up instead of down as 
usual, and he is at once a known and 
professed quarrel-seeker. The chip is 
on his shoulder. Whoever wishes: to 
take up the challenge (and there is 
never a dearth of antagonists) has but 
to ask a question,— 

‘¢ How much for that feather? ” 

The answer comes pat: 
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‘¢ Five fingers and a grip!” followed 
on the word by a fierce, closing rush 
and a blow. 

The dwellings of the Tyrolese are as 
medieval as their customs. The type 
is that of the German Alps — pictur- 
esque, many-gabled old dwellings, with 
massive vaulted entrance-halls and huge 
projecting eaves. They stand a little 
back from the village streets, or stolidly 
defy wind and weather in some moun- 
tain solitude; for no spot seems too in- 
accessible to niche a dwelling, and a 
chalet is occasionally found on slopes 
so steep that to secure it a chain must 
be passed around the house and made 
fast to some boulder or clump of trees 
higher up. 

The outer ornament of these houses 
consists of carved woodwork, of the 
type made familiar by the Swiss chalets, 
and of exterior wall-paintings, portray- 
ing religious and hunting scenes, or, 
more frequently, highly illuminated 
texts or mottoes ; and these wall-mottoes 
are so characteristic and unique a feat- 
ure in Tyrolean decoration that we can- 
not pass them without a quotation or 
two. 

They are of all sorts, religious and 
profane, humorous and philosophical. 

The front of an inn in Klausen bears 
the following : — 


‘“Come within, dear guest, I pray, 
“Tf thou hast wherewithal to pay.” 


On another inn is inscribed : — 


“Both love the Lord and drink good wine ; 
‘‘Earth’s joys and heaven's shall both be 
thine.” 
Here is a philosophical motto from a 
house in Telfes :— 
‘““When the will of God I do 
“Then what I will God does too. 


‘But, if I cross His holy will, 
‘God follows His own counsel still.” 


Occasionally the mottoes are in the 
nature of advertisements. A_hatter’s 
house in Kitzbiihl bears this one, which 
is orthodox, if somewhat incoherent : — 

“T love the Lord and trust His promise 

true. 


*T make new hats and dye the old ones, 
LOO 


Occasionally the inscriptions are 
really poetic. The following, from an 
inn in the Stubay valley, expresses a 


dreamy melancholy, — it might have 
been written in a Persian garden : --- 

“T live,— how long I trow not. 

‘*T die,— but when I know not. 

‘“‘T journey,— whither I cannot see. 

‘Tis strange that I should merry be.” 

Nothing can give a better idea of the 
general wealth in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries in the Tyrol than the 
number of pieces of antique furniture 
and adornment — curious old wedding- 
chests, Gothic and Renaissance cabinets, 
rare scroll-work in oak and iron, old 
Venetian candelabra of colored glass,— 
that have been discovered in that coun- 
try within the last thirty years. 

It is safe to say that two decades 
ago there was not a house in the whole 
Tyrolese country that did not possess 
some article of vertu. The well 
known curiosity trade of Munich and 
Vienna has drawn its chief stock from 
this small country, and such has been 
the eagerness of collectors that the once 
immensely rich mine has been all but 
exhausted, and the simple-minded peas- 
antry, who admire a plain deal chest, 
daubed with red, green or blue flowers 
and ornaments far more than a finely 
chiseled and rare old cabinet in the 
pure Gothic or Renaissance style, have 
learned by experience that antiquities 
command high prices. 

The rural domestic interiors which 
our plates illustrate are all from the Ger- 
man or Northern Tyrol, where German 
influence predominates. : 

The alcove shown in Plate xt1., 
which is from a house at Sterzing, has 
its walls painted with almost obliterated 
Gothic ornamentation. 

Plates xu. and xxiii. show oppo- 
site sides of a peasant’s living-room at 
Klausen— a quaint little town which 
consists of but a single narrow street 
lying high up in a defile. The house 
dates from the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, and the ornamental carving 
of the oak wainscoting is in the late 
Gothic style. The plain, heavily tim- 
bered ceiling, the disposition of the 
carving and the peculiar form of door 
are all characteristic of the Tyrolese 
houses of this class and period. 

The many castles or chateaux of the 
Tyrol occupying, as they do, the emi- 
nences of the hills, or perching like 
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swallows’ nests on the most precipitous 
slopes, form one of the most picturesque 
features of its scenery. Built by the 
great robber-barons, who levied tribute 
on the human flood that once surged 
back and forth through the valleys, 
their number, no less than five hundred 
and thirty-seven, in a country whose 
total population is Iess than a million 
and a half, proves that in the middle 
ages the profession of highwaymanry 
must have been remunerative. Some 
few of these chateaux have redeemed 
their characters by conversion into fac- 
tories or breweries, some give shelter 
to peasants, but most of them are now 
but the merest stone shells with pierced, 
crumbling and roofless walls,— the 
spoils of time,wars and destructive fires. 
A few of them, however, have either 
been preserved in something like their 
original state, or restored. 

Plate xLiv. shows a sleeping-room 
in the Chateau Meran. Through the 
open doorway may be seen one of the 
picturesque so-called ‘* Dutch” stoves, 
enormous tiled affairs, by which all 


Tyrolese houses are warmed. Plate 
XLv. shows an alcove in one of the 
living rooms of the same chateau. The 


doors in both this and in the former 
plate are studded and bound with iron, 
and the locks are beautiful specimens 
of Gothic iron-work. 

The Chateau Velthurns at Brixen 
contains many rooms in which the fine 
Renaissance panelling of the style of 
about 1580 still remains. Plate xLv1. 
shows the interior of the chapel. 

The Chateau Tratzberg is considered 
to be the best preserved in the Tyrol. 
It was sold by Archduke Frederick in 
1470 to one Christian Tanzel, a rich 
mining proprietor of the neighborhood, 
who purchased with it the title of ‘ The 
Knight of “Tratzberg.” In 1573 it 
passed into the hands of the family of 
the present owners, the Counts Enzen- 
berg, who have thoroughly restored it, 
and gathered together a most valuable 
collection of old furniture, so that the 
interiors of this castle give an approxi- 
mately correct idea of their original 
appearance. The room called the 
*¢Maximilian Room” shown in Plate 
XLVI. contains some very fine Gothic 
furniture. The chandelier, formed of 
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a stag’s antlers joined to a carved bust 
of a woman, is an unusual example of 
Tyrolean carving. 

Plate xiv. shows an interior from 
the Chateau Campan at Kaltern. The 
panelling is dated 1514, and the carving 
and ornamentation are late Gothic in 
style. 


Alphabets, Old & New.* 
|| By Lewis F. Day. 


into two classes; first, those which 
consider the alphabet as material for 
historical study, and second, those 
which present different variants of its 
forms and are designed to be used as copy- 
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B OOKS about alphabets may be divided 


GOTHIC 


books. In the first class are a number of 
wonderfully erudite German works. Mid- 
way between the two classes come such 
books as Mr. E. E. Strange’s excellent trea- 
tise on lettering, which, though it repro- 
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duces many useful and adaptable examples, 
is concerned with them chiefly as historical 
specimens. 

The second, or copy-book field has here- 
tofore been occupied almost exclusively 
by such treatises as ‘‘The Artistic Sign- 
Painter and Lithographers’ Assistant,” into 
which were gathered all distorted and con- 
torted, all the ‘‘rusticated” and shaded 
forms of letter which the ingenious bad 
taste of the past twenty years could sug- 
gest, and of which the crowning glory and 
tail-piece was usually an ‘‘ American Eagle 
with Thunderbolts in Claw. Made in Two 
Penstrokes.”’ 

It is into this field that Mr. Day’s book 
makes a very welcome entrance. As the 
title-page states, it is frankly a copy-book, 
‘“‘for the use of craftsmen, and intended to 
suggest the endless variations which may be 
played upon shapes more or less fixed for 
us by custom,” but it is a copy-book which 
may be put into the hands of the designer 
without reservation, for there is hardly one 
of the two hundred and fifty complete al- 
phabets which is not first-rate in its kind, 
and there are enough of them, they are 
sufficiently varied and are drawn to large 
enough scale to be very practically useful. 
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However, as Mr. Day says, the designer 
of lettering who is anything more than a 
slavish copyist ‘‘should know something 
of the descent of the lettering on which he 
founds himself,” and to supply this infor- 
mation the book is prefaced by an intro- 
ductory essay of thirty-nine pages— which 
is sufficient for its intention. Those who 
wish to go more deeply into the subject of 
paleography should turn to Mr. Strange’s 
more scholarly treatise which 
mentioned above. 

But Mr. Day’s essay is by no means con- 
fined to a mere recital of historical facts. 
In it, and in selecting the alphabets, he has 
laid deserved emphasis on the influence, 
the implement employed and the material 
worked in: — ‘‘ we get so much more out of 
our tools,” he pleads, ‘‘by going wzthk them 
that it is stupid to strive against them.” 

Upon other points his advice is equally 
sensible. ‘‘ There are two conditions,” he 
says, ‘‘on which the artist may be per- 
mitted to tamper with the alphabet: What- 
ever he does he ought, in the first place, to 
make reading run smoother, and, in the 
second, to make writing satisfactory to the 
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eye.” And again: ‘‘ Lettering is none the 
more legible because it is ugly; beauty is 
compatible with the very sternest use.” 
““The way to make reading easier is to 
mark whatever is characteristic in the let- 
ter; to develop what is peculiar to it; or to 
curtail, or it may be to lop off, anything 
which tends to make us confound it with 
another ; to emphasize,in short, the individ- 
uality of each individual letter, and make 
it unmistakable. At the same time there 
is no reason why reading should not be 
made pleasant as well as easy. Beauty, 
that is to say, is worth bearing in mind. 
It must not, of course, interfere with use; 
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but there is not the least reason why it 
should. Beauty does not imply elaboration 
or ornament. On the contrary, simplicity 
and character, and the dignity which comes 
of them, are demanded in the interests 
alike of practicality and of art.” 

Speaking of originality, he says: ‘‘ There 
is no need to revive medieval lettering, no 
occasion to invent new lettering all out of 
our own heads, if that were possible; any 
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new departure of ours must be very much 
on old lines; but at least we might found 
ourselves upon the best that has been done 
and ‘go straight to that for inspiration. 

‘““While the alphabet is alive there will 
be changes in it, but they must inevitably 
be gradual; we can only creep on to new 
forms. Practically, what we have to do is 
to take an alphabet and modify it accord- 
ing to our wants and inclinations, without, 
as a rule, interfering much with its legibil- 
ity. Aman may, if he knows what he is 
about, make it more legible, as well as in 
_ other ways bettering it : 

‘““An important consideration in the de- 
sign of an alphabet —if design be not too 
pretentious a word to use in speaking of 
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what can scarcely be much more than a 
variation upon orthodox forms —is that 
the letters should be systematically treated. 
They are more likely to be all of one family 
if we derive them from one source. But 
there is no reason why we should not cross 
the breed in lettering if we can thereby 
improve thestock. An alphabet, however, 
should not 7oof hybrid. The artist is free 
to do what he can; but the test of success 
is that his creation should look as if it 
must be so, and could not have been other- 
wise, 

It is of no use trying to evolve 
brand new alphabets out of our inner con- 
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sciousness. No one would understand us, 
and we want to be read. Originality is 
what we all desire, but it is scarcely the 
thing to seek consciously, least of all in 
lettering; it comes of its own accord if it 
ever comes. We are original or we are 
Movs 

From this point of view the alphabets of 
modern design are the most interesting in 
the book. There are some fifty shown, 
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cal order, but combined into words and 
sentences. 
So much premised, it seems to us that, to 


judge these modern alphabets by the 


canons that Mr. Day has laid down, they 
are, as a whole, both legible and graceful. 
But they do not, in our opinion, rise to his 


final test-inevitableness. The accompa- 


nying illustrations are reduced from a few MODERN, BY WALTER CRANE — WRITTEN DIRECTLY 
representative pages of Mr. Day’s book by WITH THE SIMPLEST STROKE OF A QUILL PEN 


most of them by the author,who has inten- 
tionally worked with varied materials — 
beaten-brass, gesso, clay, embroidery, 
brush, steel and quill pen, etc., others by 
Messrs. Beresford Pite, Pearce, Weekes, 
Patten Wilson, Paul, J. Cromar Wyatt, 
Cowtan and Walter Crane. To justly crit- 
icise the modern alphabets which Mr. Day 
presents is difficult, shown as they are, let- 
ter by letter. How will they look in com- 
bination, —in actual use?) We are forced 
in most instances to judge letter by letter 
—and so unfairly. We have, in the first 
place, to guess at the intended use of each, 
(sometimes in itself a puzzling problem) 
and when we have surmised the environ- 
ment, we must imagine the letters shown, 
not filling an oblong space in an alphabeti- 
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